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"THE BALLAD OF ‘ORIANA. 


We know not whether many of our readers are ac- 
quainted with the exquisite ballad of Oriana ; 


those | 
who are familiar with it will thank us for bringing it 
before them again ; who never saw it will 
be indebted to us, if they read, for indirectly giving | 
them a new delight. The following criticism on the 
ballad was written by one who could feel and appre- 
ciate its beauties : 

“This is all but perfect. Why shall we not call it 
one of the best ballads in the English 


and those 


language ? 
There is not a line or a phrase of it that we would 
In what bold relief he stands forth! 
calm invests him! It is the height of the 
We feel ennobled as we look upon 


willingly spare. 
what a holy 
passive heroic. 


him; our pity becomes reverence, for his anguish is 


not of time; it is the direct out-flashing of an immur- 


tal nature. We see him, the sublime sufferer, standing, 
like another Laocoon, in his generous remorse, forget- | 
ting to challenge heaven for that justice which is his 
due. Most poetry is painting, 
Here, poetry has only lent the vague, 
like background. Singly he stands forth in front, 
while a mysterious light, we know not from what” 


but this is sculpture. 
gloomy, Ossian- | 


heavens, plays athwart his noble brow, and shows the 
dusky warrior transfigured. From the agony of that 
true heart flashes a lay, which cleaves the veil of the 
eternal world. In such suffering the soul discovers | 
its own resources; it plants its foot upon the rock of | 
ages. This is the poetry which inspires. It more 
in 
upon the deep, obscure fountain of faith in our souls; 


than lulls the ear, and pleases the fancy; it shines 


it makes us feel the necessity of immortality.” 


My heart is wasted with my wo, 
Oriana; 
There is no rest for me below, 
Oriana. 
When the long dull wolds are ribbed with snow, 
And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 
Oriana, 
Alone I wander to and fro, 
Oriana. 


Ere the light on dark was growing, 
Oriana, 

At midnight the cock was crowing, 
Oriana, 

Winds were blowing, waters flowing, 

We heard the stecds to battle going, 
Oriana; 

And the hollow bugle blowing, 
Oriana. 


In the yew wood, black as night, 
Oriana, 
Ere I rode into the fight, 
Oriana, 
While blissful tears blinded my sight, 
By the starshine and moonlight, 
Oriana, 
I to thee my troth did plight, 
Oriana. 


She stood upon the castle wall, 
Oriana; 

She watched my crest among them all, 
Oriana ; 

She saw me fight, she heard me call. 





When forth there stepped a foeman tall, 
Oriana, 

Atween me and the castle wall, 
Oriana, 


| mest wise 
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T he bitter arrow went aside, 
Oriana ; 

The false, false arrow went aside, 
Oriana ; 

The damned arrow glanced aside, 

And pierced thy heart, my love, my bride, 
Oriana! 

Thy heart, my life, my love, my bride, 
Oriana! 





O narrow, narrow was the space, 
Oriana ; 

Loud, loud rang out the bugle’s brays, 
Oriana ; 

O deathful stabs were dealt apace, 

The battle deepened in its place, 
Oriana ; 

But I was down upon my face, 
Oriana. 


They should have stabbed me where I lay, 
Oriana ; 

How could I rise and come away, 
Oriana ? 

How could | look upon the day ? 

They should have stabbed me where I lay, 
Oriana ; 

They should have trod me into clay, 
Oriana. 


Oh, breaking heart, that will not break,' 
Oriana ; 

Oh, pale, pale face, so sweet and meek, 
Oriana ; 

Thou smilest, but thou dost not speak, 

And then the tears run down my cheek, 
Oriana ; 

What wantest thou ? whom dost thou seck, 
Oriana? 


I cry aloud ; none hears my cries, 
Oriana. 

Thou com’st atween me and the skies, 
Oriana ; 

I feel the tears of blood arise, 

Up trom my heart into my eyes, 
Oriana; 

Within thy heart my arrow lies, 
Oriana ! 

O! cursed hand! 
Oriana ! 

O! happy thou that liest low, 
Oriana. 

With night the silence seems to flow 

Beside me in my utter wo, 
Oriana ; 

A weary, weary way I go, 
Oriana. 


O! cursed blow! 


When Norland winds pipe down the sea, 
Oriana, 
I walk, I dare not think of thee, 
Oriana; 
Thou liest beneath the yew wood tree, 
I dare not die and come to thee, 
Oriana ; 
I hear the roaring of the sea, 
Oriana, 


THE STORY OF ABRAHAM THE JEW. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN, 

At Paris there lived a great merchant and a wor- 
thy person, called Jeannot de 
silk, 
whose name 


Chivigni, a dealer in 


intimate friend to a certain rich Jew, 


Abraham, a merchant also, and 


and an 
was 
very honest man; and Jeannot, being no stranger to 
his good and upright intentions, was greatly troubled 
that the soul of so wise and well meaning a person 


He 


fore, in the most friendly manner, to entreat him to re- 


should perish through his unbelief. began, there- 
nounce the errors of Judaism, and embrace the truth 
of Christianity, which he might plainly see, as the 
and holy institution, daily to gain ground, 
and flourish more and more, whereas his religion was 
dwindling to nothing, 


———<——— ——— 


The Je w answered, that he esteemed no religion like 
his own; that he was born in it, and in it he intended 


to live and die; nor could any thing make him alter 
his resolution. 


Notwithstanding this, Jeannot began, in a few days, 
with the same arguments over again, setting forth, in 
as awkward a manner as a merchant must be suppo- 
sed to do, for what reasons our religion ought to be 
preferred; and though the Jew was well read, yet, 
whether it was his regard to the man, or that Jeannot 
had the spirit of persuasion upon his tongue, he began 
to be greatly pleased by his arguments, but continued 
obstinate, nevertheless, in his opinion, nor would he 
suffer himself to be converted. Jeannot continued his 
most earnest solicitations, insomuch that the Jew, 
overcome at last by them, said: — 

“T perceive, Jeannot, you are very desirous I should 
become a christian; Iam willing todo as you would 
have me, but first I have a mind to go to Rome, to see 
him whom you call God's vicar on earth, and to con- 
sider his ways a little, and those of his brother cardi- 
nals, and if they appear in such a light to me that I 
may be able to comprehend by them that your religion 
is better than mine, | will then do as I said; otherwise 
| L will continue a Jew as I am.” 

When Jeannot heard this, he was much troubled, 
and said to himself, “I have lost all my labor, which 
I thought well bestowed, expecting to have converted 
this 


man; for, should he go to Rome, and see the 





wickedness of the clergy there, so far from turning a 
christian, were he a christian he would certainly be- 
come a Jew.” Then, applying himself to Abraham, 
| he si ud, “Alas! my friend, why should you be at the 
great trouble and expense of such a journey ? not to 
mention the dangers, both by sea and land, to which 
so rich a person as yourself must be exposed. If you 


have any doubts and scruples, where will you meet 


for you, and to answer such questions as you shall 
put to them 1?” 

The Jew answered, “ I believe it as you say; but, 
| to make short of the matter, I am fully resolved, if you 
would have me do what you have so much solicited, 

| to go thither; else I will in no wise comply.” 
Jeannot, seeing him determined, said, ‘ God be with 


| 
5 
! 
with more able persons than are here to clear them up 
| 
| 
| 
| and, supposing that he would never be a christ- 


you;” 
ian after he had seen Rome, gave him over for lost. 
The Jew took horse, and made the best of his way 
to Rome, where he was most honorably received, and 
without saying a word concerning what he was come 
» began to inspect narrowly into the manner 
the Pope, the Cardinals, and the whole 
and from what he perceived, being a person of 
quick sight, he 


about, he 


of living of 


court: 
» found that, from the highest to the low- 
st, they were given to all sorts of wickedness, without 
the least shame or remorse. 


He observed that they 


were generally drunkards and gluttons. Inquiring 


farther, he learned that they were all such lovers of 


money, that they would not only buy and sell man’s 
blood in general, but even the blood of Christians, and 
sacred things, of what kind soever; to their sins they 
gave plausible names, as if God had been unacquaint- 
ed with their wicked intentions, and like men, was to 
These, and 
other things which I shal! pass over, gave great offence 
and 
now thinking he had seen enough, he returned home, 


be imposed upon by the names of things 


to the Jew, who was a sober and modest person; 


1 As soon as Jeannot heard of his arrival, he went to 
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see him, thinking ef nothing so little as his conver- 
sion. Jeannot began to inquire of him what he thought 
of the holy father, the cardinals, and the rest of the 
court. To whom the Jew immediately answered, 
“ To me it seems as if God was much kinder to them 
than they deserve ; for, if 1 may be allowed to judge, 
I must be bold to tell you, that I have neither seen 
sanctity, devotion, nor any thing good, in the clergy of 
Rome ; but, on the contrary, luxury, avarice, gluttony, 
and worse than these, if worse things can be, that I 
should rather esteem the court of Rome to be a forge 
for diabolical operations than things divine ; and, for 
what I can perceive, your pastor, and all the rest, 
strive with their whole might and skill to overthrow 
the christian religion, and to drive it from off the face 
of the earth, even where they ought to be its chief suc- 
corand support. But as I do not see this come to pass, 
which they so earnestly aim at; on the contrary, that 
your religion gains strength, and becomes every day 
more glorious, I plainly see the spirit of God to be the 
protector of it, as the most true and holy of all others. 
For which reason, though I continued obstinate to 
your exhortations, now I declare to you that I will no 
longer defer being made achristian. Let us, therefore, 
go to the church, and do you take care that I be bapu- 
zed according to the manner of your holy faith.” 

Jeannot, who expected quite a different conclusion, 
was much overjoyed; and taking him to our lady’s 
church at Paris, he requested the priests there to bap- 
tize Abraham; and they, finding that it was his de- 
sire, immediately complied, Jeannot being his sponsor, 
who gave him the name of John. 





LINES, 
WRITTEN ON THE SEA SHORE. 
By James Aldrich. 

A holy, and beautiful night ! heaven is free, 
Save that a vapory cloud, of purest white, 
Floats like a maiden’s veil before the moon ! 
The beautiful, the vast o’er-arching sky, —~ 
With its bright troop of multitudinous stars, 
Heaven’s visible angels, ever young and fair, — 
Like a high dome, a gorgeous canopy, 
Bends o’er this wide theatre — the world. 
Sight most sublime ! and scarce less calm, and fair, 
The wilderness of waters spreads before, 
Like a huge monster writhing round the world ! 
Or rather like, O beautiful ocean! 
A thing of love, clasping it in thine arms! 
The light and weary wave, with bubbles bright, 
Breaks on the shore with sound most musical, 
In this all-pervading stillness, seeming 
Audible silence ! 


But one short year since, 
On this same shore, upon this very spot, 
At earliest eve, I came with a dear friend, 
And here, in converse varied, we linger’d, 
Unheeding slumber and the swift hours, 
Till the bright morn-star glitter’d in the east. 
A noble, gentle youth, was that dear friend; 
A Howard's spirit burning in his breast. 
Ambitious child ! much spake he, pitying, 
Of needless sufferings endured by man — 
Of passions, vain desires, and idle fears, 
And, in communion with his spirit asked, 
How best to gain an honorable name 
Among mankind 


A pale, lovely creature — 
A beautiful and consecrated maid, 
Whose fate was linked to his, may now be seen, 
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When evening’s vernal zephyrs first begin 

To rock the wild flowers into slumber sweet, 

Quietly gliding through a churchyard green, 

Till, coming to a fresh and grassy mound, 

She there reclines, veiling her tear-dim’d eyes 

With her loose flowing hair.—T here sleeps my friend, 

With his warm heart, and all its cherish’d hopes. 

To die in the beautiful morn of life — 

To go down into the grave unhonor’d, 

With the unmonumented multitude, 

Is hard, for one who pants for glory and a name. 

ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 








A CHAPTER OF VARIETIES. 


Rousseau, in his Confessions, observes, that the coun- 
try around Geneva, and the people who inhabit it, do 
not seem formed for each other. This remark will 
bear a very general application. The love for the beau- 
tiful in nature, may be said to be inberent in man, but 
not so the love of the sublime, whichis mainly created 
by taste and association. f have often thought of 
Rousseau’s remark, while living amid the glorious sce- 
nery which borders the Hudson. Though reared 
among some of the sublimest of God’s works, the in- 
habitants of the village where I resided were appa- 
rently dead to them: the immaterial forms of beauty, 

“That have their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms or wat’ry depths,” 

Cannot claim even a fabled existence there, where the 
poet would hardly look for other inhabitants. 

Alas! that one should feel in nearly all places in the 
civilized world, 

“Die alten Fabelwasen sind nicht mehr ; 

Das reizend Geschlecht ist ausgewandert.” 
Goethe. 

The old fabled-existences are no more ; 

The fascinating race has emigrated. 

Envy.—It is well for mankind that envy works 
more injury to its possessor, than to the person envied. 
It is wonderful that men will inflict upon themselves 
so much suffering, as they necessarily must who en- 
courage this detestable vice, which, unlike most other 
affections of the mind, is continual. “ Invidia festos dies 
non agit.” When Aristides suffered the punishment 
of ostracism, an ignorant citizen desiring to vote for 
his exile, was asked, whether Aristides had ever in- 


jured him? “No,” was his reply, “nor do I even 


know him; but it vexes me to hear him every where 
called the just.” 

Monumental Inscription. — The finest monumental 
inscription of which we have any record, is, perhaps, 
that said to have been inscribed on the altar erected by 
the victorious Greeks, on the field of the glorious battle 
of Plataea: 

“ The Greeks their country freed, the Persians slain, 
Have reared this altar of the vlorious field, 
To freedom’s patron, Jove 

All that is of importance to commemorate in the event, 
is here related, with true Spartan brevity, in words 
alike remarkable for simplicity and sublimity. 

Ausonius. — Ausonius paid an elegant compliment 
when he said that modesty forbade him to plead ina- 
bility to a task to which Cesar thought him equal. 


Sardonic Smile. — The term Sardonic smile, in so 


general use, must have obtained a signification quite | 


different from its original meaning. 


duced by a poisonous plant, was, as Pliny informs us, 


This smile, pro- | 


an involuntary motion of the muscles of the face, the 
effect of which was retained on the countenance of him 
who died of the poison long after death, giving it the 
appearance of a smile. 

The Hell of the New Testament.— It is not univer- 
sally known, that the hell of the New Testament was 
a place on this earth, well known tothe Jews. The word 
Gehenna, translated hell, signified the valley of Hin- 
nom, a place near Jerusalem, where the Jews, follow- 
ing the example of the Ammonites, sacrificed their chil- 
dren in the fire of Moloch. When victims were thrown 
into the idol, the priests caused drums to be beaten to 
drown their cries ; hence the place was also called toph- 
et, from toph, signifying a drum. See 2d Chronicles, 
28th chapter, 3d verse, and 33d chapter, 6th verse ; — 
also, Jeremiah, 32d chapter, 35th verse, aud 19th chap- 
ter. King Josias, in order to abolish those abominable 
sacrifices, defiled the place, (2d Kings, 23d, and 10th 
verse, et seq.) making it a common sewer for filth and 
dead carcasses. Many dead bodies were taken there, 
and consumed with fire, whence the place became odi- 
ous to the people of Jerusalem, 

Christ refers to the place, speaking of future punish- 
ments, — meaning that those who live in vice, should 
become as those dead bodies consumed in Hinnom, or 
as it is translated, hell, unworthy of the presence of 
God. 

Dissolution of the Monasteries. — The dissolution of 
the Monasteries during the Reformation, in itself con- 
sidered by many protestants as a doubtful good, was 
made a positive evil by the destruction of all their li- 
braries, containing, as they did, nearly all the learning 
of the Kingdom. Bishop Bale says, “ [know a mer- 
chantman that bought the contents of two whole libra- 
ries for forty shillings price —a shame it is to be spo- 
ken. ‘This stuff hath he occupied, instead of gray pa- 
per, by the space of these more than ten years, and 
yet he hath store enough for many years to come. Our 
posterity may well curse this fact of our age, this un- 
reasonable spoil of England’s most noble antiquities.” 

Love of Virtue for Virtue’s Sake. — The love of 
virtue for virtue’s sake, is unhappily as rare, as good 
unmixed withevil. Itis atruth, humiliating to human 
pride, that there probably lives not aman who might not 
be guilty of the most dishonorable actions, nor one who 
being guilty of these, would not justify them to him- 
self, were he free from all fear of detection. If any 
one doubts the truth of this, let him consider whother 
he does not know things of himself, which, if known 





by others, would insure him certs in condemnation, and 
yet the condemned might be far less guilty than his 
judges. 

Love. — True love, love in perfectness, can only be 
felt by those who are beloved ; for if one love without 
a return of affection, the passion is short lived, and can- 
Blizhted af- 
fections, of which we hear so much, are, for the most 
part, based upon sensuality. 


not therefore be love, for love never dies. 


Sensual love cannot live 
long without enjoyment, and always dies with it ; but 
love, in its sublimer sense, cannot exist without engag- 
ing the heart; when it has obtained this, it becomes 
immortal, 





Inconsistency. — Absurdity is fashionable, and in- 
congruity of principles not only affected, but indirect- 
ly commended. Men have one set of principles for 
theory, and another for practice. Morality is univer- 
sally commended in books and conversation, but few 


regard it in actions. No one thinks of reconciling his 


conduct with his expressed opinions ; indeed, could so 
unfashionable and consistent a person be found, the 
world, undoubtedly, would consider him mad,—and 
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some humane friend would immed 
commitment to an insane hospital. 








iately procure his 


Condolence. — There is nothing more impertinent 
than ill-timed or uncalled-for condolence, unless it 
comes from those who may be expected to share equal- 
ly, with us, the Joss or misfortune we deplore. Cold 
and indifferent words of sympathy, coming from 
friends, however dear, aggravate the grief which they 
are intendedto lessen. In cases, such as those to which 
we allude, the true language of friendship is silent sor- 
row. A. 


(PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. ) 


THE ALLSTON EXHIBITION. 


Safely landed in Boston, my dear A., malgré the 
danger from steamboats and railroads, I seize the first 
opportunity to fulfil the promise I made at parting—a 
notice of Allston’s paintings. Expect not from me an 
elaborate criticism of these mighty creations of ge- 
nius, but rather a hasty sketch of some of the princi- 
pal pictures, sufficiently interesting, I trust, to tantalize 
you into a visit to Boston, when you can judge for 
yourself. 

In the first place, however, permit me to give you a 
slight account of Allston’s history, of which I confess 
my ignorance, till I referred to ‘“‘ Dunlap’s History of 
the Arts of Design.” 


The present exhibition, I learn from a note in the 
catalogue, originated in the friends of Mr. Allston, 
“ who desired to express, in some public manner, their 
high sense of his pre-eminence as an artist, and their 
esteem and affection for him as a man ;” the proceeds | 
of the exhibition to be presented to him as a token of | 
those feelings. 

Forty-five pictures comprise the catalogue, and I} 
will hastily notice a few of these which struck me as | 
possessing the highest merit and interest. 

The largest and most prominent picture in the gal- 
lery is the “ Dead man restored to life,” painted, as | 
before stated, during the artist’s residence in England. | 
This picture was first exhibited in the British Gallery, 
where it obtained the first prize of two hundred gui- 
neas. It was afterwards purchased by the Philadel- 
phia Academy of the Fine Arts, for the sum of $3500. 
The size of the picture is 13 feet by 11. 

The passage on which this composition is founded 
is as follows :—“ And the bands of the Moabites inva- 
ded the land at the coming in of the year. And it came 
to pass, as they were burying a man, that, behold, they 
spied a band of men, and they cast the man into the 
sepulchre of Elisha ; and when the man was let down, 
and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived.” The 
following description of the picture is taken from the 
pen of Mr. Allston, and, of course, preferable to any 





779 in 


Washington Allston was born in the year 1779, 
the state of South Carolina, but, at a very early age, 
was sent, by the advice of physicians, to Newport, 
R.1., where he remained till 1796, when he entered 
Harvard college. 


In his school-boy days he evinced | 
a remarkable fondness for the Art, which, in after | 
years, he adorned and advanced, and, from his letters 
we learn, “his chief pleasure was in drawing from 





prints — of all kinds of figures, landscapes, and ani- 
mals.” At the age of twenty-two, he embarked for 
England, in company with his friend Malbone, the 
celebrated painter of ‘“ The Hours,” and soon after his 
arrival in London, he became a student of the Royal 
Academy. For three years he devoted himselfto study 
and painting in the great city, enjoying the society 
and advice of West, and other artists of the day, when 
he visited France, and, after a few months residence | 
in Paris, proceeded to Italy. In Italy, the land of | 
painters, he remained four years, perfecting his taste 
by study of the old masters, when he returned to Ame- 
rica. In 1811, he again sailed for England, taking 
with him his wife, and, as a pupil, 8. F. B. Morse, 
Esq., now president of the “ New York Academy of 
Design.” The first work in which Mr. Allston enga- 
ged on his return to England was his great picture, 
“The dead man restored to life by touching the bones 
of the prophet Elisha,” of which I shall take occasion 
to speak more fully. Mr. Allston had now establish- 
ed his reputation as a great historical painter; with 
heart and hand he devoted himself to his profession ; 
he then gave to the world many of his celebrated pic- 
tures. While engaged in his great picture, he painted 
the ‘‘ Mother and the Child,” and several landscapes. 
Then followed “ Elijah in the Desert ;” the “ Anget li- 
berating St. Peter from Prison;” “ Jacob’s Dream,” in | 
the possession of the Earl of Egremont, and which he | 
has considered one of his happiest efforts ; the “ An- 


| 








| 
| 
| 


| 


gel Uriel in the Sun,” belonging to the Marquis of | 
Stafford, for which the Directors of the British Gallery 
presented him with a hundred and fifty guineas, as a 
token of their approbation. 

In 1818 Mr. Allston returned to America, and since 
that period has resided generally in Boston and Cam 
brid geport. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I could give: — “ The sepulchre of Elisha is supposed 
to be a cavern among the mountains, such places be- 
ing used for the interment of the dead. In the fore- 
ground is the man at the moment of re-animation, in 
which the artist has attempted, both in the action and 
color, to express the gradual recoiling of life upon 
death. Behind him are the bones of the prophet, the 
skull of which is peculiarized by a preternatural light. 
At his head and feet are two slaves, bearers of the 
body ; the ropes still in their hands, by which they 
have let it down, indicating the act that moment per- 
formed ; the emotion attempted in the figure at the 
feet is that of astonishment and fear, modified by 
doubt, as if still requiring farther confirmation of the 
miracle before him; while, in the figure at the head, 
is that of unqualified, immoveable terror. In the most 
prominent group above, is a soldier in the act of rush- 
ing from the scene. The violent and terrified action 
of this figure was chosen to illustrate the miracle, by 
the contrast which it exhibits to that habitual firmness 
supposed to belong to the military character, showing 
his emotion to proceed from no mortal cause. The 
group on the left is composed of two mén, of different 
ages, listening to the explanation of a priest, who is 
directing their thoughts to heaven, as the source of the 
miraculous change. The group on the right forms an 
episode, consisting of the wife and daughter of the re- 
viving man. The wife, unable to withstand the con- 
flicting emotions of the past and present, has fainted 
away, while the daughter is wholly abserbed in dis- 
tress and solicitude for her mother. The sentinels in 
the distance, at the entrance of the cavern, mark the 
depth of the picture, and indicate the alarm which had 
occasioned this tumultuary burial.” 

The second picture 1s “ Jeremiah dictating his pro 
phecy of the destruction of Jerusalem to Baruch the 
Scribe.” “ Then Jeremiah called Baruch the son of 
Neriah; and Baruch wrote from the mouth of Jore 
miah, all the words of the Lerd which he had spoken 
unto him, upon a roll of a book.” I confess I am dis 
appointed in this picture. ‘The attitude of Jeremiah 
appears to me too theatrical and studied, and the face 
wanting that expression of lofty enthusiasm which his 


office would naturally excite. The foreshortening of 


See 
the whole figure too gigantic and heavy. The figure 
of the scribe, however, redeems whatever faults there 
may be in Jeremiah, and [ cannot conceive of an atti- 
tude more graceful and natural: sitting at the feet of 
the prophet, holding the roll in his hand, he looks up 
into his face with an expression of intense attention 
and reverence, 

Next, comes my favorite of the whole collection. 
The “ Triumphal song of Miriam on the destruction 
of Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea.’ 
to the Lord, for he has triumphed gloriously ; the horse 
I feel it 
utterly impossible to give you even an idea of this ex- 
qutsite Composition, 


’ 


“Sing ye 
and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 


It were worth a journey of a 
That 
figure, so graceful yet so simple, the right arm uprai- 
sed, the left hanging by her side, and the timbrel in 


thousand miles even tocatch a glimpse of it. 


the hand ; a face, not attractive in its physical beauty, 
but glowing with an expression of the holiest inspira- 
tion and triumph. The artist seems to have taken her 
a moment before she bursts into that sublime song of 
praise and triumph. Wonderful, indeed, is the genius 
of the painter and the power of tfe pencil in this 
mighty effort! In the background of the picture, “ the 
horse and his rider” are seen, and farther in the dis- 
tance, the sea in angry commotion, while heavy clouds 
overshadow the whole. 

Come we now to “ Beatrice,” the finest female por- 
trait in the room, and a face more of heaven than of 
earth. I would swear to celibacy during my natural 
life, had I but this picture hung in my chamber. The 
position, “in sweet repose,” is eminently natural, the 
hand carelessly resting on her bosom, the fingers en- 
twined in a chain; and such a hand! it were profana- 
tion even to kiss it, 

Near to Beatrice is the sad, melancholy, yet resign- 
ed “ Rosalie,” who wins you to her at a glance. She is 
one whom poets dream of, and Allston alone could 
have created. I would prefer her to Beatrice, if her 
forehead were not so low, a fault, by the way, appa- 
Mr. Allston has 
put such an exquisite ballad into the mouth of Rosalie, 
that I take the liberty to copy it entire for the benefit 
of your readers. 


rent in most of the artist's females 


ROSALIE 


“Oh, pour upon my soul again, 
That sad, unearthly strain, © 
That seems from other worlds to 'plain ; 
Thus falling, falling from afar, 
As if some melancholy star 
Had mingled with her light her sighs, 
And dropp'd them from the skies 


“ No— never came from aught below 
This melody of wo, 
That makes my heart to overflow 
As from a thousand gushing springs 
Unknown before ; — that with it brings 
This nameless light —if light it be — 
That veils the world | see. 


“For all T see around me wears 
The hue of other spheres ; 
And something blent of smiles and tears 
Coimes from the very air I breathe 
Oh! nothing, sure, the stars beneath, 
Can mould a sadness like to this — 
So like angelic bliss.” 


So, at that dreamy hour of day, 

W hen the last lingering ray 
Stops at the hivhest cloud to play —— 
So thought the gentle Rosalie, 

As on her maiden revery 
First fell the strain of him who stole 
In music to her soul, 


I cannot resist, also, the temptation to copy for your 
readers Mr. Allston’s exquisite ballad of Inez and Isi- 





the lower limbs struck me, also, as being defective, and 


dor. 
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THE SPANISH MAID. 
Five weary months sweet Inez number’d, 
From that unfading, bitter day, 
When last she heard the trumpet bray 
That call’d her Isidor away — 
That never to her heart has slumber’d. 


She hears it now, and sees, far bending 
Along the mountain’s misty side, 
His plumed troop, that, waving wide, 
Seems like a rippling feathery tide, 

Now bright, now with the dim shore blending. 


She hears the cannon’s deadly rattle, 
And fancy hurries on to strife ; 
And hears the drum, and screaming file, 
Mix with the last sad ery of life ; — 
Oh, should he — should he fall in battle! 
Yet still his name would live in story, 
And every gallant bard in Spain 
Would fight his battles o’er again. 
And would not she, for such a strain, 
Resign him to her country’s glory ? 


Thus Inez thought, and pluck’d the flower 
That grew upon the very bank 
Where first her ear bewilder’d drank 
The plighted vow ; where last she sank 
In that too bitter parting hour. 
But now the sun is westward sinking, 
And soon, amid the purple haze 
That showers from his slanting rays, 
A thousand Loves there meet her gaze, 
To change her high heroic thinking. 
Then hope, with all its crowd of fancies, 
Before her flits, and fills the air ; 
And, deck’d with Vict’ry’s glorious gear, 
In vision Isidor is there. 
Then how her heart mid sadness dances ! 
Yet little thought she, thus forestalling 
The coming joy, that, in af hour, 
The Future, like the color’d shower 
That seems to arch the ocean o’er, 
Was in the living Present falling. 
The foe is slain. His sable charger, 
All fleck’d with foam, comes bounding on ; 
The wild Morena rings anon, 
And, on its brow, the gallant Don 
And gallant steed grow larger, larger. 


And now he nears the mountain hollow ; 

The flowery bank and little lake 

Now on his startled vision break ; 

And Inez there. — He’s not awake — 
Yet how he'll love this dream to-morrow ! 
But no— he surely is not dreaming. 

Another minute makes it clear. 

A scream, a rush, a burning tear 

From Inez’ cheek, dispel the fear 
That bliss like his is only seeming. 

"The Sisters” is another splendid effort. The 
figure with the golden hair is said to be in imitation 
of one of Titian’s heads, but the other figure and the 
grouping are entirely original. One sister has her 

ack to you, with one hand thrown carelessly behine 
back to you, witl hand tl lessly behind, 
and though but little of her face is visible, you have a 
perfect conception of her features and expression. 
The grouping of this picture is most admirable and 
spirited, and it seems but to require a note of music to 
set them whirling into a waltz. 

I cannot pass unnoticed “ The Valentine,” a por- 
trait of a lady, reading, perchance, an amorous effu- 
sion from the artist. The precise, matronly express- 
ion of her face, however, rebukes the design of the 
painter, and, to my mind, she the rather'appears to Le 
devouring an affectionate episile from her lord and 
masler. 

Of the male portraits, “ Isaac of York” strikes me 
as being the finest head, though there are three sketches 
of “ Polish Jews” which are admirable studies. There 
is one picture in this collection which deserves parti- 
cular notice, being, in character and execution, quite 
unlike any other in the room, To speak of it properly 





would require a chapter, while I can but hastily notice 
it. Trefer to“‘ Donna Mencia in the Robbers’ Cavern.” 
The scene is taken from Gil Blas. Donna Mencia, 
after the murder of her husband by Captain Rolando’s 
band, had been conveyed in a state of insensibility to 
their cavern. The moment represented is when she 
recovers from her swoon. The design and group- 
ing of this picture are faultless, and the distribution of 
the light, coming from a lamp suspended from the wall 
of the cavern, is exceedingly effective. The captain of 
the band, with his back to you, occupies the front 
ground of the picture, steadily fixing his eyes on Don- 
na Mencia, on his left, who, reviving from her swoon 
by a glass of wine given to her by an old hag kneeling 
by her side, is gazing half unconscious on the strange 
scene around her. In the background, behind the lady, 
are grouped several figures of the banditti, whose be- 
sotted countenances betoken recent revelry and drunk- 
enness. Poor Gil Blas, on the right, is sitting by the 
table solitary and neglected, forming a striking con- 
trast to the rude figures about him. 

But I must bring my letter, already tempted into an 
unexpected length, abruptly to aclose. Gladly would 
I linger a moment, and discourse to thee of the beauties 
of “Jessica and Lorenzo,” the “ Head of St. Peter,” 
the “Evening Hymn,’ and that exquisite gem, “A 
Mother watching her sleeping Child.” Nor would I 
omit the several landscapes which adorn this gallery. 
Indeed, every picture is of itself a study, and forms an 
ample theme for him who holds the power to describe 
its beauties. But shall I not offer an humble tribute of 
admiration to that gifted spirit, whose creations I have 
attempted thus feebly to notice? Allston, —- the paint- 
er and the poet—the accomplished gentleman and 
scholar, — would that I had the pen to describe a 
moiety of the delight which these glorious productions 
of thy genius and pencil have afforded me! As I stand 
gazing on these fruits of thy toil and labor, I feel that 
thy recompense is not to be received alone in the en- 
thusiastic admiration of thy friends and patrons, but 
in after ages, when thy worn spirit shall be at rest, 
and these thy creations, time-hallowed and priceless, 
every lover of the “ art divine” shall gaze upon them 
in silent wonder and delight, and acknowledge thee 
the mighty artist, the brightest ornament of the age! 


E. L. H. 





NEGLECTED GENIUS. 


Tam not particularly disposed to sympathise with 
neglected genius, but most heartily pity any one, who, 
being neglected, thinks himself a genius. For one ge- 
nius that is neglected, if there be one, there are fifty 
moderates that are unduly extolled. ‘The world is too 
fond of admiring, to let any person or thing worthy 
of admiration pass by neglected. Take for illustra- 
tion any line you will, and it will be seen, that so far 
is the world from showing any disrespect to genius, 
that it is always hunting for the admirable with great 
diligence. From the days of Garrick down to the pre- 
sent hour, what lots of possible Rosciuses have had 
their full chance of admiration! How have they been 
applauded in the house and bepraised in the papers! 
every avenue of success has been opened to them, had 
they only been capable of making use of the advanta- 
ges offered. 

If aman does not neglect his own genius, he may 
rest assured that the world will not neglectit. It may 
be true that many of the actors, and writers, and sing- 
ers, and painters, and artists of every description, who 
are now revelling in suecess and the world’s applause, 
may be inferior in natural ability to many others who 
are unheeded or unknown; but if the unheeded and 
the unknown would only give themselves as much 
trouble as the heeded and the well known, they would 
not have cause to complain of neglect. However 
crotehetty and capricious some individuals may be, 
preferring that which is stark nought, to that which 
is truly good, the world is not so silly, but always 
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makes it a rule to like best that which is best; but 
then if you would not have the world neglect you, 
you must not neglect the world. If you wish to 
have the world’s applause, you must seek for it, 
write for it, dance for it, paint for it. What does the 
world care for the abilities which you may possess, so 
long as you do not use those abilities for the world’s 
gratification? At all events, there is nothing to be 
gained from the world by grumbling atit. The world 
does not care a fig for your grumblings, unless they 
be made entertaining. ‘This grumbling at the world 
for the neglect of genius, is very much like a man 
standing in the shade, and complaining that the sun 
does not shine upon him. In truth, Mr. Neglected Ge- 
nias, the world has more cause to complain of you than 
you have to complain of the world. I have often ob- 
served that, when two parties are at odds, the aggres- 
sor is most loud and forward in his complaints of ill- 
usage ; now you say thatthe world does not honor and 
reward you according to your merits. I doubt it — 
the world is generally very just to genius, and often- 
times generous even to pretenders. You complain of 
the world that it has not awarded to you the palm of 
merit. On what grounds do you make your complaint ? 
You have written a poem which you think very fine, 
but the world will not read it. Perhaps the world al- 
ready possesses as many poems as it wishes to possess 
of that degree of fineness. It is very hard that the 
world should be forced to read what it has no inclina- 
tion to read, or that it should be grumbled at for not ad- 
miring what it cannot admire. I assure you, my good 
friend, that the world has no spiteful feelings against 
you, and that it has no undue or personal partialities 
in favor of those writers, whose productions it prefers 
to yours. You say the world has no taste for poetry ; 
well, perhaps it has not: what then? How can you 
help that? Can you give it ataste by grumbling at 
it? You complain that the reviewers have not done 
you justice— very Likely ; but you pay a very small 
number of reviewers a very highly compliment in at- 
tributing to them the power to influence the world; 
and then the fault is in the reviewers and not in the 
world, which has been unconsciously misled and de- 
ceived by them. But let me tell you, that no reviewers 
can deceive the world for any length of time; if they 
play booty, the world is sure to find them out in the 
long ran—ay, or ina short run. Does not the world 
know whatit likes? And, do you think that, if the 
world is constantly persuaded to take into its hands 
books that are utterly worthless, it will continue to 
put faith in the same critics Assuredly, it will not; 
and then in vain will they blow ‘their trumpets, and 
ery, “ Walk in, Ladies and Gentlemen.” Fou may 
be confident that trade-criticism will never make any 
permanent or deep impression on the world. But after 
all, it is possible that you are not a neglected genius, 
or, if you are, you have neglected yourself more than 
the world has neglected you. You have not done your 
best, or, if you have you may overrate your ability. 
Try again: take another topic, vary your mode of il- 
lustration. Consider how very possible it is that you 
may mistake your forte, — that you may even mistake 
literary ambition for literary ability: this has been the 
case with a great many, it may be so with you. Only 
make it the world’s interest to admire you, and then 
you will have admiration in abundance. You perhaps 
ask, how can this be done? J answer, by producing 
that which is truly admirable. The world did not care 
a fig for Walter Scott till he composed ‘The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ;’ and they did not care much more 
for him when he published the ‘ Lord of the Isles;’ and 
had he gone on in that style he would very soon have 
become a neglected genius. But he preferred success 
to grumbling; thought it better to fight his way to fame, 
than to sit down by the road side, and complain of oth- 
ers outwalking him, so he took »p his pen and wrote 
Waverley — he wrote it in the conscious power of his 
own intellectual strength ; and, though it may be diffi- 
cult to say what would have been the case under a 
change of circumstances, it may very fairly be sup- 
posed, that had Waverly been a failure, Scott we 
not have despaired, but would have tried his hand in 
some other line. 

In truth I believe, concerning Sir Walter Scott, that 
his cheerfulness of spirit, his elasticity of soul, his 
equanimity of temper, were not so much the conse- 
quences as the causes of his success. He thus had fulk 
possession of his powers; he took things quietly as 
they came; the little rubs and disappointments of life 
did not weaken, but rather strengthened him ; so that, 
like a skilful general, he made conquered enemies pow- 
erful allies. Suppose that, when the world received 
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The Lord of the Isles with cold languor and wearied 
satiety, he had sat down to write a prosy pamphlet to 
prove that The Lord of the Isles was quite as good a 
poem as The Lay of the Last Minstrel ; that the world 
oughtto admire it as much; that posterity would do 
him justice, — and all that sort of cant. What would 
the world have said to this? ‘They would have lefi 
him and posterity to settle the business between them, 
and would have taken no notice of him. The world 
loves a bold straightforward spirit, and hates a mew- 
ling, puling, whining, pining, finnikin, minnikin thing, 
like a spoiled child quarrelling with its bread and but- 
ter. Genius is not merely intellectual — it is moral, — 
and, perhaps, physical too; for it implies and requires 
a certain eves of healthfulness, a clearness in the 
mental sight, and a soundness in the general suscepti- 
bilities; it must not have a hide as tough as leather, 
Nor as sensitive as a whipped back. If aman of ge- 
nius condescends to be in a passion, he will put Aim- 
self into a passion, and not suffer another to provoke 
him, — he will show that he is lashing others, and not 
writhing under theirlash. When Lord Byron wrote an- 
grily, he did it in good style; he did not foam at the 
mouth like a persecute d puppy dog, snapping at every 
finger near him, but he growled most magnificently, 
and reared gloriously. He was not in a fret and a 
fume about his genius, nursing it with a fidgetty care, 
as an old woman at an apple stall cuddles her farthing 
candle; but he bared the flame of his gloomy torch to 
the wind that fanned it into brightness. Genius is 
too rare to be really neglected; and it would be well 
worth while for those who fancy themselves to be ne- 
glected geniuses, to make diligent inquiry whether much 
of the fault does not rest with themselves. Perhaps 
they may find out, in the course of the inquiry, that 
they are not geniuses,— then, of course, they are not 
neglected geniuses; for if the substantive goes, the 
adjective goes with it. Perhaps they will find that they 
have neglected their own genius, and then they will 
not wonder that the world does not behave better to 
them than they do to themselves. Perhaps they will 
learn a little wisdom from one of the proverbs of Solo- 
mon, which advises, “ if the iron be blunt to put to it 
more strength.” In short, anything is better than 
grumbling, except to those who like grumbling better 
than anything. 


r 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD HAT. 
BY NOLL RAMBLE, GENT. 
CHAPTER IV. 
A Lelter and its contents. The loss discovered. 
Police ojice, — a scene and sketch of character. 
adventure, and its results. 


The 
An 


My master hurried to his room, and instantly busied | 
himself in writing a letter, which I shall take the lib- 
erty of placing before the reader, remarking at the same 
time, that I consider it no breach of confidence now — 
the more so, as it is incidental to my own history, and 
carries out the chain of circumstances connected with 
my master’s career. The letter read thus: 


Metropolis, May 28, 1827. 


Dear Alice — 

I arrived in this city on Monday of last week, 
after a pleasant voyage of a weck’s duration. I pre- 
ferred the water toa land passage, at this season; but 
enough of my journey. \ 

I delivered your uncle’s letters to Judge T. and Co- 
lonel B., and was received with much attention and 
kindness, particularly by the latter. I found him, though 
verging on fourscore, still practising at his profession 
of the Law. He appears to be isolated from society, 
more, | should judge, from his own wish, than the in- 
tentional neglectof others. His extraordinary career, 
and sudden fall, constituting, as they do, a portion of 
our country’s history, led me to regard him with strong 
attention. He spoke warmly of my departed grand- 
sire, and of their services together in the Revolution ; 
they stood side by side at White Plains and Mon- 
mouth. He expressed, in the most grateful terms, his 
regard for your uncle, and of the kind reception he 





met with, from him, after his celebrated trial, when the 


ban of political ostracism broke down, forever, his pub- 
lic career. Please mention this to your uncle. I avoid- 
ed alluding to his daughter, but he spoke of her him- 
self, and of her mysterious fate, and the tear that stole 
down his furrowed cheek, bespoke the father’s love and 
affliction. Iam convinced, Alice, that he was not the 
The world, 
however, has decided against him, and it is now too 
late to combat that world’s opinion. Apropos, the Mis- 
ses 8.—for whom Col. B. is counsel — will probably 
recover their large claim. I had a tte a@ fete of an hour's 
duration with these young ladies, and found them very 
intelligent and agreeable. 


bad man we have been taught to believe. 


They were delighted when 
I told them you would be here in October, and were 
puzzled to know what could be the object of your visit 
so late in the season. g; nor 
did they imagine who would be your attendant on that 
occasion. Give me credit, Alice, for keeping the inter- 
esting secret. 


I listened, but said nothin 


I had it on my tongue’s end to say that 
you would not come as Miss Walton, but as Mrs. 
mind, I did not say so. 





? 
I like the two girls very much, 
for it is rare to find females of the present day, of their 
rank in society, with so little fashionable folly, and so 
much good sense. I prefer, above all things, intellect in 
woman; it is thenman feels his inferiority to the 
sex. Do I know sucha female? Last night I was at 
the Theatre, and saw Miss Kelly in Beatrice; you 
will recollect you admired her personation of that cha 
racter, When she performed at Charleston. I shall leave 
here, for the Springs, early next week. 


gentler 


How much I 
regret your uncle’s illness, depriving me of your dear 
company. 
keep mine. 


Write often, as you promised, — you see I 
Adieu, mon chere Alice. 
Ever thine, 
Ricuarp Drayron. 
P.S.—I have a small gift for @ certain occasion, 
which I shall send by the first private opportunity. 


The reader may think this letter too trifling to pub- 
lish here, but it should be remembered that young per- 
sons, in anticipation of “acertain occasion,” are not 
apt to be perfect Solomons in their correspondence. 

Drayton hastily sealed and directed the letter, and 
ringing the bell, dispatched a servant with his missive 
to the Post-office. 


placing the jewels in safety. Great, indeed, was his 


surprise, When he found his coat pocketempty. Could 
he have left the bracelets at Marquand’s? 
he distinctly recollected having the case when he left 
the store; nor could they have been dropped; his pock- 
et was too deep forthem to have fallen out ;—they had 
been stolen, then, — and at once, the Frenchman flash- 
ed across his mind, and Drayton felt certain that he, 
and no other, had been the thief. My master was not 
a person to hesitate long, under the suspicious cireum- 


| Stances of the case, nor was he one of those whom a 
. . . | 
loss made nervous; he was cool and deliberate in his 


movements ; ifthe diamonds could be regained, well — 
if not, regret was useless. With this determination, 
he descended to the bar-room of the hotel, behind 
which stood the famous Willard, remarkable for his 
tenacious memory in regard to every thing connected 
with his office. He was, as usual, busy, but whatever 
was his occupation at the moment, it did not interrupt 
his reply to every question, no matter how varied, or 
how many. Drayton had made up his mind to pro 


ceed immediately to Marquand’s, and thence to the 


Police office, — and for that purpose, inquired of Wil- | 


lard the whereabouts of the latter establishment, 

“ Police office, Mr. Drayton,” said Mr. Willard — 
“Mr. Wilkins left the city this morning, sir—John, 
hand that mint julep this way — Mr. Green's room is 
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122 — one moment, Mr. Drayton — Patrick, call Mr. 
Tompkins, and show the gentleman into the sitting- 
room — the Police office, Mr. Drayton, is in the wes- 
tern basement of the City Hall; have you lost any 
using from the hotel, sir?” Such was Willard’s dis- 
jointed manner; he could answer more questions in a 
given time, than any other being. 

“ Nothing, I believe, in the hotel,” said Mr. Dray- 
ton; “my pocket has been rifled by some one in the 
street.” 

“ Very unfortunate, sir,” continued Willard. “ Pat- 
rick, bring some more ice—did you lose much— 
brandy, sir ?” 

“Yes —a set of valuable diamonds,” 

“ Indeed !— shall I send one of the servants — prin- 
cipe segars — juleps —to show you the way ?” 

Drayton replied that it would not be necessary, and 
left immediately for Marquand’s. When he entered 
the store, Mr. Glib was as polite as ever, but when my 
master told him of the loss of his diamonds, Mr. Glib 
was horror struck, 

“Is it possible those valuable diamonds, that belong- 
ed to the Sultan Saheb, of Bungalow, gone, lost, sto- 
len!” was the hurried exclamation of Mr.Glib; “how 
did the robbery happen ?” 

“Did you notice the foreigner that was examining 
the rings while I was here, and whom I left in your 
store.” 

“Yes, distinctly,” said Mr. Glib, edging along, and 
casting fearful looks towards the show case, as if he ex- 
pected all was not right there. 

“ How long did he remain after my departure ?” 

“Not a minute,” answered the young clerk who had 
attended the Frenchman, “he said the rings tid not 
suit him, and followed you immediately.” 

“William ?” said Mr. Glib, in trembling tones, 
“where is the gold hunting watch that was here 7” — 
pointing to a vacuum among the watches. 

“I don't know, sir,” said the boy, his face pale and 
blanched, for he recollected the Frenchman had exami- 
ned it. 

“And, William, what rings are those,” said Mr. 
Glib, taking out the exchanges, left by the mysterious 
foreigner. 

“Them, sir—the rings, sir— the diamond ones, 
sir,” answered William. 


When this was done, he thought of 


“Diamonds !—they are nothing but paste —com- 
mon paste — we've been robbed, cheated,” ejaculated 
Mr. Glib. He was too much agitated now, to mention 
that the rings also ence belonged to the Sultan of Bun- 
galow! 

All was now confusion at the jeweller’s; a list of 
missing articles was at once made out, to despatch to 
each pawnbroker throughout the city ; next, their value 
| was ascertained, and then Mr. Glib and my master 
| proceeded, with all haste, to the Police office. That 
office was then situated in the basement of the western 
| wing of the City Hall, where, every day, might be seen 
| beings of all sexes, colors, and conditions, arraigned 

in solemn form, for various deeds — 
“From bloody murder, down to petty theft.” 

When my master and his companion entered, there 
was clamor and confusion intolerable— it was a per- 








| fect Babel in miniature — in vain arose the Magistrate's 
| ery of “ silince;” it only served to add to the clamor. 
The Justice could not submit to this infringement of 
“Mr. 
| Hays,” he exclaimed, in an authoritative tone, “turn 
these vagabonds out of the office.” At the word 
“ Hays,” there was a visible trepidation among the 
crowd, and a general scampering of the boys and in- 
truders for the door. ‘“ What's in a name?” exclaims 


! 
' 
, his own rights,—to do most of the talking. 


‘ 
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the poet; every thing, I answer —par example, “old 
Hays!” — it will disperse a New York crowd quicker, 
and much more effectually, than a charge of bayonets 
upon a Parisian mob. Order once more reigned, and 
my master waited for an opportunity to address him- 
self to the Magistrate, who was then engaged in listen- 
ing to the complaints of two Irish women, who stood 
in belligerent attitudes, each striving to be first heard. 

* Ye see, yer honor,” said one of them, with red hair 
streaming in all directions, and a virago countenance, 
* T and Judy O’Brien there, she with the blue gown 
and paink hat, was sithin down comfort-like, aich with 
a dish of tay; ses Judy to me—that’s I, myself, yer 
honor — ses Judy, ‘ Bridget, ses she —’” 

“ She’s a bad woman, plaise yer honor, — that same 
Judy O’Brien: I can prove it, plaise yer honor,” inter- 
rupted Bridget’s opponent, a short fat woman, with a 
face like a red cabbage, and not much more intellectual. 

“It’s alie, ye ouid hag,” shouted Miss Judy O’Bri- 
en herself, from behind Mistress Bridget Murphy, the 
complainant in this case. 

“ A lie, ye say —oh, murther, yer honor, she’s got 
three husbands livin,’ as shure as I’m a christian ; — 
there’s ‘Terence Flynn, Barney O'Driscoll, and Pat —— 

“ D’ye say that,” interrupted the now enraged Judy, 
“ savin’ the presence of the Justice, I'd tache ye how 
totrait the karacter of a dacent woman, ye vagabond, 
ye 

“ Not another word from any of you, except the com- 
shouted the Magistrate ; “ officer, keep si- 


” 


’ 


plainant,’ 
lince there.” 

“ Silings in the office,” roared a snub-nosed consta- 
ble. 

“ Now, Bridget, tell me what your complaint relates 
to,” said the Justice to Mistress Bridget. 

“ Why, ye see, yer honor, Judy O'Brien and I, — 
that’s myself, yer honor, — were aich takin’ a cup of 
tay — young hyson, yer honor — when that woman, 
yer honor, (pointing to the red-faced lady,) comes up, 
and ses she, yer honor, arnt ye ‘shamed, Mrs. Mur- 
phy, yer honor, in dhrinking tay, side and side, with 
Judy O’Brien, yer honor. Ses I, and I'd rather dhrink 
with her than the likes of you, yer honor. Would you, 
ses she. I would, ses 1, — and with that, she shook her 
fist at me, and I threw a mouthful of the tay at her, 
when she gives me a push, and knocks a bran new 
cheeny cup out o’ my hand all to paices, and sol came, 
yer honor, to get justice, for salt and battery on the 
cheeny cup, as the Loryers call it, yer honor.” 

“ And so you want justice for salt and battery com- 
mitted on a cheeny cup, do you,” said the Justice. 

*T do, yer honor.” 

“ Well, you shall have it — here, officer, turn these 
two parties out of doors, — and mind,” said the magis- 
trate, addressing himself tothe astonished Bridget and 
her attendants, “if you come here again with any of 
your nonsensical complaints, I'll commit the whole of 
you; there, be off.” 

“Oh, murther, is this the justice of achristian coun- 
try !” muttered Mistress Bridget, as the oflicer proceed- 
ed to execute the mandate of his superior, with no gen- 
tle hand, roaring “ silings,” until the company disap- 
peared from the door. 

Mr. Glib and my master now stepped up to the ma- 
gistrate’s desk, who received them very politely, and 


. . - | 
Mr. Glib was proceeding te narrate the events of the 


day, when the Justice observed, “that, as it appeared 
to be a matter of importance, they had better retire into 
the private office ;” they accordingly followed the ma- 
gistrate into a back apartment, where also was sum- 
moned Mr. Hays, the most noted thief catcher of the 
day. My master had long heard of the latter person’s 


fame, and therefore noticed him with some observation. 
He was rather short, robust, and stoutly made — his 
head was large, with black hair, dark eyes, and dark 
complexion ; his nose had that peculiar hook, observa- 
ble only in Jewish physiognomies, and was adorned on | 
one side with a bean or wart. Cicero, itis related, had 
|his nasal organ similarly decorated,—and as Mr. 
Hays’s eloquence and fascination in his line, was fully | 
| known, perhaps the logical conclusion might be deduced, 
that a wart on the nose is a certain sign of eloquence. 


| So much for the personal appearance of the noted Mr. 
Hays. Mr. Glib first related his story to the worthy 


magistrate and his attendant, giving an account of the | 


loss of the rings and watch, and described, as near as | 
he could, the supposed robber. All that Mr. Hays ut- 


tered, during the recital, was a solitary * humph.” | 
When Drayton came to give his testimony, however, 
he seemed to listen with much attention to the smallest | 
details. 
“Confident he was the same man you saw at the 





hat store ?’ said Hays to my master. 
wet Sy 


“ Sallow complexion, black eyes and whiskers, mid- 








dling heighth; he has'nt been in New York, before, for 
a year.” 
“You know who the man is, then, Hays?” said the 


Justice. 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply; “ he’s last from Charles- | 
| ton; we never had any thing to do with him, directly, | 
| here, but he’s a dangerous fellow.” 

“Charleston !” thought my master ; and an indistinct, 
but unpleasant recollection of some former transaction, 
passed across his mind, for an instant; what it meant, 
I knew not. 

“ We have taken a note of your loss, and every thing 





relating thereto,” said the magistrate to Drayton. “ Mr. | 
| Hays is on the scent, and as soon as we have any 
| thing to communicate, you will be duly informed.” 
Bidding good day to the Justice and the thief taker, 
my master and Glib left the Police office, — and after 
| reaching Broadway, they separated, agreeing to meet 
| in the morning, at the jeweller’s, for further consulta- 


| tion. Drayton felt like being alone, and for that pur- 
| 


pose, he bethought himself of strolling, selitarily 


| through the streets of a populous city ; it is no para- 
| dox—there is more solitude to be found amidst a 
crowd, than in the most silent glen, to a reflective mind. 
Onward went my master, through streets fashionable | 
and unfashionable — now in a wide avenue, then in a 
petty lane; but he regarded not either, for he was alone. 
At length, came the twilight ; then the shades of even- 
ing began to fall, and he aroused from his vagaries, to | 
note his situation. Efe was in a part of the city, new 
to him, and of the lowest description. Several streets 
intersected each other, forming abrupt angles and 

points, filled with grog-shops, from whence issued noise 
| and rioting. The side walk was filled with beings of the 
lowest description — “ black spirits and white, blue 
spirits and gray.” Drayton surveyed the scene for a 
moment, and then looked about him for the most likely 
egress. While thus engaged, he was accosted by a girl, 
apparently not more than ten or twelve years old, 
dressed inthe most abject manner, for alms. My mas- 





ter’s first impulse, disgusted by the scene around, was 
| . ~ 
to turn away, but there was something in the tones of 


the girl’s voice that arrested his attention, and putting 
| his hand into his pocket, he gave her all the money 


which it contained. “ Now, my little girl,” said he, | 
| 

. . > . . . | 
“ Thank you, sir, very kindly,” said the girl, in tones | 


“direct me towards Broadway.” 


soft and musical; “ follow me, sir.” 
I have before stated that night was falling, and by | 





this time darkness had enveloped the streets, save 
where an occasional lamp shed a sickly lustre through 
the mist. My master followed after his little conductor 


| With cautious steps; suddenly, he missed her— he 


paused for a moment, but he could not hear her steps ; 
as he turned, an alley way met his eye, and a faint 
light glimmered in the distance; could his little con- 
ductor have passed that way? Thinking that she 
might, he went up the alley some distance without meet- 
ing any person, and was onthe point of retiring, when 
a light, streaming through the shutters of a window 
partially opened, attracted his attention, and he advan- 
ced cautiously, and looked in. Three men, of common 
appearance, were playing cards round a small tabie, 


| . 
on which stood a bottle, and glasses filled. 


“Clubs trumps,” said one; “ there’s the ace, d—n 
you.” 

“Yes, and there goes my king; devil take the luck,” 
said a second, 

“ T wonder if Jim’s come across his southern young- 
ster yet,” said the third. 

“Yes, found him out yesterday ; this morning, he 
put on his best toggery, and I reckon he’s not on trail 
for nothing,” answered the first speaker. 

Drayton was about moving away, when the words 
of the last speaker arrested his attention. There were 
three taps heard at the door of the room —the card- 
players instantly stopped the game, and listened ; — 
another tap. 

“Tis Jim’s signal,” said one, and instantly opened 


_ the door. A fourth person now entered, wearing a 
dark pea jacket and cap; going up tothe table, he sa- 


luted the party with aloud, “ How are ye, boys” —at 
the same time placing a morocco case on the table with 
one hand, and with the other he took off his eap and a 
huge pair of false whiskers ;—the light fell strong 
upon his face, and at one glance, Drayton discovered 
he was no other than the pretended Frenchman — and 
the case upon the table contained his own diamonds! 

“ Villain !” exclaimed my master, in a loud tone. 

“The d—I1! who’s that,” said one of the gang, 
springing on his feet, throwing wide the shutters, and 
discovering Drayton, in full view, as the light stream- 
ed directly on his features. 

“We are peached—out with the light —run, one 
of ye, and fasten the gate. By he shan’t escape 
us,” exclaimed the Frenchman, in é00 plain English. 

Drayton instantly discovered that he had been too 





hasty, and sprang for the street, — but at the first leap, 


| he found himself descending ; he had struck a decayed 


cellar door in the alley, and was precipitated through. 
Groping his way as well as he was able, he reached a 
corner of the cellar, and listened ; he had no weapon 
about him— not even a knife, —and he felt that his 
situation was by no means a pleasant one. A figure 
descended through the doorway —then another, and 
another; then came aslight whispering; Drayton ner- 
ved himself for the contest; some one approached him ; 
he could even feel the warm breath in his face— now 
came the moment of trial—with his full strenzth he 
felled the nearest intruder to the floor, and rushed for 
the doorway — but ere he reached it, a blow from some 
heavy instrument, aiined by a well-directed hand, 
struck him full upon the temple —his eyes swam — 
his brain grew dizzy, and with a groan, he fell insensi- 
ble. 


GEMS OF LITERATURE. 


[Sir Robert Ayton, the author of the following 
verses, Which for harmony and elegance of fancy, have 
rarely been surpassed, was Private Secretary to the 








| 
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Queen of Denmark, wife of James VI. He wrote 
several beautiful Latin poems, which may be found in 
the Deliciae Poelarum Scotorum. lt is to be regretted 
that but few of his English poems have been preserved. 
Ed. N. Y. Lit. Gaz.] 


ON A WOMAN'S INCONSTANCY. 


I lov’d thee once, I'll love no more, 
Thine be the grief, as is the blame; 

Thou art not what thou wast before, 
What reason I should be the same. 

He that can love unlov'd again, 

Hath better store of love than brain. 
God send me love my debts to pay, 
While unthrifts fool their love away. 


Nothing could have my love o’erthrown 
If thou hadst still continued mine ; 
Yea, if thou hadst remain’d thy own, 
I might, perchance, have yet been thine ; 
But thou thy freedom did recal, 
That it thou might elsewhere enthral, 
And then how could I but disdain 
A captive’s captive to remain. 


When new desires had conquer'd thee, 
And chang’d the object of thy will, 

It had been lethargy in me, 
No constancy, to love thee still; 

Yea, it had been a sin to go 

And prostitute affection so, 
Since we are taught no prayers to say 
To such as must to others pray. 


Yet do thou glory in thy choice; 

Thy choice, of his good fortune boast, 
I'll neither grieve, nor yet rejoice, 

To see him gain what | have lost: 
The height of my disdain shall be, 
To laugh at him, to blush for thee ; 

To love thee still, but go no more 

A begging at a beggar’s door. 





THE SABBATH DAWN. 


BY JAMES GRAHAME. 


How still the morning of the hallow’d day! 

Mute is the voice of rural labor ; hush’d, 

The ploughboy’s whistle, and the milkmaid’s song; 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 

Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 
That yester-morn bloom’d waving in the breeze. 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear, —the hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The distant bleating midway up the hill. 

Calmness sits thron’d oun yon unmoving cloud, 

To him who wanders o’er the upland leas, 

The blackbird’s note comes mellower from the dale; 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven tun’d song ; the lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen; 
While from yon lonely roof, whose curling smoke 
O’ermounts the mist, is heard at intervals 

The voice of Psalms, the simple song of praise. 





Lying.—If it be well weighed, to say that a man 
lieth, is as much as to say that he is brave towards 
God, and a coward towards men: for a lie faces God. 
and shrinks from man. — Montaicne. 


SONNET. — EVENING. 


BY WORDSWORTH. 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea: 
Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder —everlastingly. 

Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest with me here. 
If thou appear’st untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature, therefore, is not less divine: 
Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year: 
And worship’st at the ‘Temple's inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 





Mr. Dewey's Dedication Sermon. New York: D. 

Felt. 

When our eyes first fell upon the word Sermon, on 
the cover of a neat pamphlet left upon our table, we 
felt a repugnance to become better acquainted with the 
work, for printed sermons and political pamphlets are 
proverbially dull and somniferous ; so soon, however, 


as we saw the name of Dewey on the tide pa 


ve 
st , 


we 
betook ourselves to the pages with avidity and delight. 
Our readers need not be told in what estimation we 
hold the Rev. Mr. Dewey; the many extracts from 
his writings which have appeared in the pages of the 
Literary Gazette render such information unnecessa- 
ry. 
gance and truthfulness, and, without more words, we 


The sermon before us is remarkable for its ele 


proceed to make such extracts as our limits will per- 
mit. 

The following, on the architecture of churches, too 
little regarded in America, is just and poetical: 

“ Architecture is a language, as truly as sculpture 
and painting — nay, as truly as literature, as poetry. 
The front of a majestic and beautiful church is known 
and read of all men. The stranger, the gazer, the 
passer by, though he reads nothing else, reads that. 
And there are religious edifices in the world, whose 
effect in elevating the mind cannot be transcended by 
any painting or statue, by any poem or cloquent dis 
course. And sup yose that such poem or discourse 
could be so depiated as to be set up in an enduring 
form, and to make an instant and mevitable impres- 
sion, by the very way side where multitudes and gene- 
rations are walking. Would it not be a goodly work 
to place it there? Would not the very idea, the bare 
possibility of it, awaken the utmost enthusiasm?! But 
a magnificent piece of architecture is such a poem — is 
such a discourse. Insomuch that I will venture to 
say, and I say it advisedly and deliberately, that I 
should value as much, in any city or town, the effect 
of the York Minster in England, as of that ¢reat work 
of England’s sublimest bard —“ the Paradise Lost.” 
He who gazes upon such a structure, is melted, enrap- 
tured, overwhelmed, with delight and veneration ; he 
feels as he does when he gazes upon the sublime ob- 
jects of nature. And to place a majestic cathedral in 
one of our cities — would that it might yet be done 
here!— would be, as if you could place the loftiest 
mountain of the Alps in its neighborhood, to bear up 
the thoughts of its inhabitants to sublimity, to beauty, 
to heaven !” . 

Speaking of the dedication, Mr. Dewey says, 

“* Above all, and emphatically, do we dedicate this 
Church to the eross of Christ. We call it after the 
name of the great Messiah. We dedicate it to his 
cross. That symbol, ifthe act would not be misun- 
| di rstood, would I gladly see raised high above the 
tower of this consecrated building. It is the distine- 
tive symbol of eur salvation.” 





This is the first number of those clever yankee letters, 





which have appeared in the Mirror, published in 
pamphlet form, and humorously illustrated with en- 
To the 
lovers of the Jack Downing school, — we confess we 


gravings after the manner of Cruickshanks. 


are not one of them, — we commend these letters, as 
being the best of the sort which have appeared. 





The Expositor.— We are much pleased to hear, 


that Mr. Tasistro has made such arrangements as 





| will relieve him from the business department of his 
| office, and enable him to devote his entire time to the 
The ad 


mirable essay on another page, entitled Neglected Ge- 


| literary department of his excellent journal. 


| 
| 


| sistro. 


nius, which we copy from anold number of the Lon 
don Atheneum, was, we believe, written by Mr. Ta- 





Mr. White's Musical Lecture and Concert.—Our high | 


expectations of pleasure to be derived from Mr. White's 


The Jack Downing Papers. Colinan, Astor House. | 


second entertainment, were fully realized on Thurs- 
day evening of last week. Mr. White was eminently 
successful; the audience could not but have been made 
sensible of the harmony between the music and the 


Har- 


mony alone can never reach the heart; and melody, 





words, between the sentiment and expression. 


without expression, tickles the ear but produces no real 
effect. 
feelings was the sympathetic cause of the emotion ex- 
Mr. White wholly avoids 


those heavy cadences, and painful efforts of the voice, 


The energetic expression of the singer's own 
perienced by his hearers. 


so fashionable at the present day, which generally fa- 
tigue the audience as much as they do the musician, 
The harp that once through Tara's hails, was given 
with wonderful effect, following, as it did, a highly 
poetical description of Tara, and the early Irish min- 
True love can ne'er forget, (Carolan, ) elicited 
very warm applause, as did, also, Mr. White's own 


strels. 


compositions, When morning beams, and the serenade, 
Come, come away ; but, 

“ El cantar che nell’ animo si sente,” 
Nora Creina pleased us most of all. 

We trust that Mr. White will be induced to remain 
with us until winter, the appropriate time for lectures 
and concerts, when we doubt not he will meet with 
that support to which his abilities so justly entitle him, 

We doubt whether a more discriminating audience 
was ever assembled at a concert in New York, than 





that which honored the lecturer on the evening of the 
23d inst. We noticed in the room the distinguished 
author of Faany, who seemed highly delighted with 


the entertainment; together with many of our most 


noted amateurs. 
The Infernal Regions. — We were not a little start- 
| led, yesterday, in an editorial revery, by receiving a 
| beautifully engraved ticket, bearing the following in- 
scription; Admit ihe Bearer to the Infernal Regions. 


| Recovering from our astonishment, however, we found 
the missive to be nothing more than a card of admis- 
sion toa very entertaining representation of Dante's 
Inferno, now exhibiting at the City Saloon, opposite 
St. Paul's. To those who feel an interest in th subject, 
we recommend this exhibition, as being far more agree- 


j able than from its name they might reasonably sup- 
pose. 


— -—— 


*.* The letter from our Boston correspondent, on 
the Aliston exhibition, has crowded out our fifth notice 
of the exhibition of the National Academy. It shall 


appear next week, 
| 


THE DRADIA. 


Park Theatre. — The ballet of La Syiphide, with 
| Mons. and Madame Taglioni, continues very attrac- 
We hear that Gustavus, or the Masked Ball, is 


| to be brought out soon, at the Park, with great splen- 


| 
| ve 


dor. Oliver Twist has been again revived, during 
the week. The city is now filled with strangers; to 


| them we say, go and see Oliver Twist ; there has never 
| been a drama so ably represented, upon our stage, in 
| all Johnson's Artful Dodger is 


| Worthy of all praise ; he has made the character wholly 


its parts, as this. 
his own. 
National 

been the entertainments at the National, during the 


week, 


course of his most popular characters. 


Theatre. — Excellent, and varied have 





Browne, a host in himself, is going through a 
His Robert 
Vacaire, alone, is worth the price of a season ticket. 


Several new pieces are in preparation, at this house. 


Mr. Wallack is shortly expected back, with important 
acquisitions to his present excellent company. 
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MADONNA. 
Written on seeing a Painting by Carlo Dolci, in a pri- 
vale collection at Antwerp. 

Madonna! sweet Madonna! I could gaze 

Forever, on that heavenly face of thine; 
Albeit I do not worship as I praise, 

Or bend my knee devoutly at thy shrine: 

For surely there was something of divine, 
Within the wondrous pencil that portray’d 

The tender softness of that deep blue eyne, 
That brow’s wan beauty, those bright ringlets’ braid, 
And the sweet Mother’s smile upon those soft lips laid. 


Sure, they who worship thee will be forgiven, 
Nor bear the penalty of that fond crime; 
For in that face is less of earth than heaven: 
Beauty was ever worshipp'd from the time 
That fabled Venus from the ocean’s slime 
Arose ; then well may adoration move 
Man's breast, for one of beauty more sublime, 
Rome’s Goddess, Queen of smiles, far, fur above, 
Whose offspring was indeed a God, a God of Love! 


Madonna! thine own rosy hour is near, 
The hour of calm, of softness, and of prayer: 
And 'tis not well that I be lingering here, 
Lest my too yielding heart that error share, 
Which to thy shrine doth countless votaries bear ; 
And music too, is weaving her soft spell, 
And heavenly fragrance floats upon the air, 
And feelings sad, but sweet, my bosom swell, 
And tears are in my eyes, Madonna! Fare thee well! 
Parthenon. 


MISCELLANEA. 





Tennessee v. Westminster. —It is related of an emi- 
nent statesman, that on one occasion he met his constit- 
uents, Where there was much dissatisfaction expressed 
at one of his votes in the national council. He ad- 
dressed the people, and closed the speech by thus ad- 
verting to the vote: —“ I have been told that you are 
not pleased that I should have given such a vote, though 
it was given in accordance with my judgment and con- 
science; it may have been wrong, but I think it right. 
My friends, I have been your servant for fifteen years, 
and in all that time I have not failed to satisfy you un- 
tilnow. Itis not easy to say which side is wrong; 
but I am content to grant for the present that | was 
mistaken. Now suppose one of you had an old rifle, 
which for fifteen years had never missed fire, or failed 
to hitthe mark; but at length, for once, it fails and dis- 
appoints you! what then would you do with it ? would 
you throw the old rifle away, or would you ‘ peck the 
flint, and try it again?” ““ Huzza for C,” was the 
shout, “peck the flint, and try it again.” — Goodrich’s 
Account of Tennessee. 

Lilerary Impostor. — Towards the end of last cen- 
tury, Sicily exhibited an instance of literary imposture 
that has rarely been equalled. A man named Vella, 
who came from Malta, pretended to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Arabic, though he knew not a word 
of that language, nor so much as the alphabet. It hap- 

ned that the government was just then solicitous to 
inform itself on the subject of the history of the king- 
dom, in the time of the Saracens : 
some importance in the disputes with the Sicilian ba- 
rons, in regard to their feudal rights and claims. Vella 
contrived to play his cards so skilfully, that he was 
employed to translate an Arabic manuscript, found in 
the old archives; and he performed his part fora length 
of time with such consummate address, as to obtain 
honors, dignities, and even the professorship of the 


Arabic language and literature in the university of 


Palermo! His translation of the Arabie manuscript 
was nothing but a tissue of his own inventions. He 
even went so far as to bring forward a Norman manu- 
script, Which he gave out that he had found in an an- 
cient collection. j 
at length to smell a rat, and strove to tear the mask 
from the impostor. This proved tobe no easy task — 


for the juggler had found means to gain powerful pro- 


tection. At last he was brought before the regular tri- 


bunal on a charge of fraud, convicted, and sentenced 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment. — Desultory Foreign 
Reading. 





Crime in France.— Out of every 100 persons accu- 
sed, 61 are regularly condemned. Out ef the whole 
population, Lin every 4,460 inhabitants is accused. In 
every 100 crimes, 25 are against the person, 75 against 
the property. Experience shews that the number of 
murders is annually nearly the same; and what is still 
more singular, that the instruments, or means employ- 
ed, are also in the same proportion. 
to crime is at its maximum inman about the age of 25; 
in woman, 5 years later. The proportion of men and 
women accused, is4to 1. The seasons have an influ- 


against the person — fewer against property ; the re- 
verse is the case in winter. 
inclination to crime agrees very perfectly with that of 


inclination. The greatest physical strength of man is 
est mental powers, between the age of 45 and 50. At 
this age, the greatest number of che/s-d’wurre of the 
French theatre has been produced. It is a singular 
contrast, that about this age we find mental! alienation 
most frequent and most difficult to remove. — Revue 
Encyclopédique et Annales d@ Hygiéue. 
_ ae: 
A REP OSE. 
BY PROCTER. “Q 

She sleeps amongst the pilléws soft, a 

(A dove, now daried with dier flight.) 
And all around, and*allaloft, 

Hang flutes and fold 6f virgin wiitter 
Her hair out-darkens th®davk night, 

Her glance out-shines th@starry sky ; 
But now her locks are hidden quite, ” fa 

And closed is her fringed eye ! 


She sleepeth: wherefore doth she start ? 
She sigheth: doth she feel no pain ? 

None, None! the Dream is near her heart ; 
The spirit of sleep is in her brain. 

He cometh down like golden rain, 
Without a wish, without a sound : 

He cheers the sleeper (ne’er in vain) 
Like May, when earth is winter-bound. 


All day within some cave he lies. 

Dethroned from his nightly sway, — 
Far fading when the dawning skies 

Our souls with wakening thoughts array. 
Two spirits of might doth man obey ; 

By each he’s wrought, from each he learns: 
The one is Lord of life by day; 

The other when starry Night returns. 





Czar Peter.— There has been published lately at 
Petersburgh a very curious work in four volumes, con- 
taining autograph and unpublished letters of Peter the 
Great. 


this most extraordinary man to raise the Russian navy. 


Bleaching Ivory.— Antique works in ivory, that 
have become discolored, may be brought to a pure 
whiteness by exposing them to the sun under glasses. 





this was a point of 


The Sicilian literati, however, began | 


It is the particular property of ivory to resist the ac- 
tion of the sun’s rays when it is under a glass ; 
| when deprived of this protection, to become covered 
with a multitude of minute cracks. To bleach these 
pieces of ivory, it is sufficient merely to heat them 
gently, over a charcoal fire, mto which is thrown a 
| small quantity of pulverized sulphur.— From a Me- 
moir by Spengler, translated in the Repert. of Pat. Inv. 


Comfart to Card-Players.—“ Johnson said, ‘I am 
sorry [ have not learnt to play at cards. Itis very useful 


tleman whose official duties were of a very constant 
and engrossing nature, and whose health seemed to suf- 
fer from over-work, to play at cards in the evening, 
which would tend, he said, to quiet the mind, and to 
allay the anxiety created by the business of the day.” 
Crocker’s Boswell. 


| 


The inclination | 


ence on crime. In summer, more crimes are committed | 
The development of the | 


the passions and physical strength; and, on the other | 
hand, the development of reason tends tp restrain the | 


developed between the age of 30and 35; and the great- | 


They have been preserved in the archives of 
the admiralty, and throw great light on the plans of 


but, | 


in life: it generates kindness, and consolidates society.” 
And * the late excellent Doctor Baillie advised a gen- | 








FPACETIZ. 
SONNET. 
On a youth who died of eating Fruit Pies. 


| Currants have check’d the current of my blood, 

| And berries brought me to be buried here ; 
Pears have pared off my body’s hardihood, 

| And plums and plumbers spare not one so spare. 
Fain would I feign my fall; so fair a fare 

| Lessens not fate, yet tis a lesson good ; 

| Gilt will not Jong hide guilt; such thin-wash’d ware 

ears quickly, and its rude touch is soon rued. 

rave on my grave some sentence grave and terse, 

| That lies not as it lies upon my clay, 

| But, in a gentle strain of unstrain’d verse, 

Prays all to pity a poor patty’s prey: 

| Rehearses | was fruit-ful to my hearse, 

| Tells that my days are told, and soon I’m toll’d away. 





| Lord Sandwich.— Lord Sandwich, when dressed, 
had a dignified appearance, but to see him in the street, 
he had an awkward, careless gait. Two gentlemen 
observing him when at Leicester, one of them remark- 
ed, “ I think it is Lord Sandwich coming ;” the other 
replied that he thought he was mistaken. “ Nay,” says 
the gentleman, “I am sure it is Lord Sandwich; for, 
if you observe, he is walking down both sides of the 
street at once.” But Lord Sandwich gave a better an- 
ecdote of himself: 

“ When I was at Paris, I had a dancing-master ; the 
man was very civil, and on taking leave of him I of- 
fered him any service in London. ‘Then,’ said the 
man, bowing, ‘I should take it as a particular favor if 
your Lordship would never tell any one of whom you 
learned to dance.’ ” 


Foolish Form.— Sir, here’s your Lord’s footman 
come to tell you your Lord’s hat is blown out of his 


hand. 


Lerd W. Why did not the footman take it up? 
| Usher. He durst not, my Lord; ’tis above him, 
| Lord W. Where? atop of the chimney ? 

Usher. Above his office, my Lord. 


Lord W. How does this fool, for want of solid 
greatness, swell with empty ceremony, and fortify him- 
self with outworks! That aman must dig through 
rubbish to come at an ass.— English Friar. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Thanks to Y., and the author of “ Stanzas.” 





Buz, is very humorous ; if he will soften down the 
personal allusions, we will gladly publish his commu- 
nication. 
| week. 


Other correspondents will be noticed next 


We trust there will be no impropriety in calling the 


attention of our readers particularly, to the Arfobie- 
graphy of an Old Hat. 
chapter are drawn to the life, and the interest admira- 


The characters in the present 


bly sustained. 
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